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Abstract Open primaries create the possibility of strategic crossover voting. On his March 
3, 2008 program and subsequent broadcasts, radio personality Rush Limbaugh called on 
his listeners to extend the Democratic presidential contest by crossing over to vote for Sen. 
Hillary Clinton. Using voter registration data from North Carolina and election return data 
from Indiana, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania (states with open, semi-closed, and closed 
primaries, respectively), I find no evidence of a Limbaugh-motivated switch in political party 
registration or of a large or statistically significant Limbaugh-motivated increase in voting 
for Sen. Clinton. 


Keywords Strategic voting - Open primary - Rush Limbaugh - Hillary Clinton - Barack 
Obama 


1 Introduction 


It has long been recognized that open primaries, that is primaries in which unaffiliated voters 
or voters registered in other parties can vote, create opportunities for strategic crossover vot- 
ing. Such strategic voting might, for example, lead crossover voters to vote for the primary 
candidate that they think will be least formidable in the general election. 

To date, there is little evidence that such behavior has affected the outcome of a primary 
election. For example, Southwell (1991) compares candidate performance across states par- 
ticipating in the 1988 Super Tuesday primaries. She finds that candidates performed sim- 
ilarly across states regardless of primary type (open, semi-closed, or closed).' Similarly, 


'A closed primary is one in which only registered Republicans and Democrats may vote in their respective 
party’s primary. A semi-closed primary is one in which independent voters may participate in either party’s 
primary but registered Democrats or Republicans are only allowed to participate in their respective party’s 
primary. An open primary permits any registered voter to participate in either the Democrat or Republican 
primary (but not both). 
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Sides et al. (1999) examine the behavior of crossover voters in the 1998 California sena- 
torial and gubernatorial primaries. “[W]hile crossover voting was substantial,” they write 
(p. 12), “we believe it did not alter the outcome of either the gubernatorial or senatorial race 
in California in 1998.” Summarizing the existing literature on crossover voting, Burden and 
Jones (2006: 9) conclude “there is little evidence that these ‘crossover’ voters deliberately 
choose the weakest candidate in the other party’s primary to benefit their party’s candidate 
in the general election.” 

Although there is little evidence to date of strategic crossover voting, the 2008 Demo- 
cratic primary season presents an opportunity to revisit the possibility that partisans from 
one party can influence another party’s nomination. On the eve of the March 4, 2008 Texas 
primary, with Sen. Barack Obama leading the Democratic nomination process, conservative 
radio talk show host Rush Limbaugh started encouraging his listeners to vote for Sen. Hillary 
Clinton in order to prolong the contest for the Democratic Party’s nomination. (Sen. John 
McCain essentially clinched the GOP nomination in February, 2008 and his last significant 
challenger, Mike Huckabee, dropped out of the race on March 4, 2008.) Calling his effort 
“Operation Chaos,” Limbaugh thought that extending the Democrat primary contest would 
increase the Republican candidate’s odds of winning the general election.” Said Limbaugh, 


The endgame is to see that neither of these candidates can win by virtue of the pri- 
maries. One or the other will win only when the superdelegates decide who they want. 
And whoever the supers choose will infuriate the loser’s supporters. More chaos. [The 
eventual nominee] will be so bloodied and brought down to earth that neither can win 
in the general. (quoted in Marinucci 2008) 


Although some analysts discounted Limbaugh’s effect on primary outcomes (Silva 
2008), he claimed to have been a significant factor in Sen. Clinton’s performance in the 
Mississippi, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas primaries (Marinucci 2008). While it might 
have been political spin, the Obama campaign claimed that Limbaugh-motivated Repub- 
licans voting for Sen. Hillary Clinton were responsible for her margin of victory in Indiana 
(MacGillis and McSlevin 2008). 

This paper examines county-level data from the April 22, 2008 Pennsylvania primary and 
the May 6, 2008 Indiana and North Carolina primaries for evidence of strategic crossover 
voting. In doing so the paper makes three contributions. First, the paper provides evidence 
useful for evaluating Sen. Obama’s claim that Republicans motivated by Rush Limbaugh 
to vote for Sen. Clinton were responsible for her margin of victory in Indiana; such evi- 
dence might be useful for history because of the extremely close nature of the Democratic 
nominating process and the significance of candidates who would be either the first female 
or the first minority presidential nominee of a major party. Second, it updates and extends 
the existing, now somewhat dated, literature. For example, all of the papers summarized by 
Burden and Jones (2006) study elections held in or before 1988 and therefore do not reflect 
changes in electioneering (e.g., advances in information technology and voter targeting) that 
have taken place in the subsequent 20 years. Lastly, this paper extends the consideration of 
strategic crossover voting to the presence of an instigator. Limbaugh’s large radio audience 
and his strong advocacy for conservative voters to prolong the Democratic contest make his 


2Such an effect might occur by causing bitterness among the losing Democrat and his or her supporters, by 
causing more campaign funds to be expended on securing the nomination rather than contesting the general 
election, or by diverting the Democrat candidates’ attention away from campaigning against the Republican 
nominee. 
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Operation Chaos well-suited for examining the role of an instigator of strategic crossover 
voting. 

Although a deep discussion of why people might engage in strategic crossover voting in 
response to an instigator such as Limbaugh is beyond the scope of this paper, some brief 
comments are warranted. The public choice literature on voting has two main strands of 
research. In rational actor models of voting (e.g., Downs 1957; Tullock 1967), people’s 
decisions about whether to vote and which candidate to support are determined by a cost- 
benefit calculus about the likelihood of determining the outcome of an election or about the 
expected effects of candidates’ policies. In the expressive voting approach (e.g., Buchanan 
1954; Tullock 1971; Brennan and Lomasky 1993) people receive utility from the expressive 
act of voting rather than from the expected consequences of their vote; that is they vote more 
for symbolic purposes or for psychic rewards rather than out of self-interest. 

One can, at least preliminarily, incorporate instigator-induced strategic crossover voting 
into either framework for explaining voting. In the rational actor approach, a person may not 
vote (or strategically crossover) because of the low probability of being the decisive vote. 
An instigator, however, might lead voters to think that many people acting in concert can 
effectively swing an election thereby increasing voters’ willingness to engage in strategic 
crossover voting. An instigator, in effect, would be a solution to a sort of collective action 
problem. As for expressive voting, voters might respond to exhortations from an instigator 
such Limbaugh in order to receive psychic benefits from following the lead of a popular 
celebrity whose political views they share or from acting in concert with family members, 
acquaintances, or other program listeners also motivated by the instigator. Again, as noted 
above, these conjectures about how an instigator might increase strategic crossover voting 
should be considered preliminary at best. 

The next section begins the analysis with an examination of voter registration data from 
North Carolina before and after the onset of Limbaugh’s exhortation to vote for Sen. Clinton. 
Subsequent sections turn to comparisons of election returns from Indiana, an open primary 
state, to returns from North Carolina and Pennsylvania which have semi-closed and closed 
primaries, respectively. 


2 Operation chaos and North Carolina voter registration 


North Carolina has a semi-closed primary, meaning that its primary elections are not open to 
voters registered for other parties. Unaffiliated voters may cast ballots in the party primary of 
their choice. Therefore, partisan Republican voters interested in responding to Limbaugh’s 
appeal to help the Republican nominee by prolonging the Democratic contest would have to 
switch their party registration from Republican to Democrat or unaffiliated. Voters doing so, 
however, incur the cost of the inconvenience of having to go to a voter registration office. 
The cost of crossover voting would double if they desired to change their registration status 
back to Republican after the primary, though they could avoid the second registration change 
by registering as unaffiliated voters. 

Table | contains voter registration data by party from January, March, and May 2008. 
There was a large increase in both registered Democrats and registered unaffiliated voters 
between January and May 2008, but Republican registration also increased by a modest 
14,000 voters over this four-month period. The increase in Republican registrants suggests 
that Democratic registration gains did not come at the expense of registered Republicans; 
however, it is possible that the Republicans would have gained even more registrants if not 
for defections to the Democrats or to the unaffiliated category. Moreover, comparing the 
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Table 1 North Carolina voter 


registration data Date Democrat Republican Unaffiliated 
January 5, 2008 2,511,446 1,919,575 1,173,399 
March 1, 2008 2,536,180 1,930,856 1,196,083 

Source: North Carolina State May 3, 2008 2,625,522 1,933,434 1,242,924 

Board of Elections 

Table 2 Correlation between ; ; ; 

NC voter registration and county _—-Variable Correlation with 

attributes DEMDIFF UNAFFDIFF 
Sen. Clinton’s vote share —0.52"" —0.15 

“and *“denote significance at Bush’s 2004 vote share —0.34"" —0.15 

the 5% and 1% levels, Black proportion of the population 0.25" 0.10 


respectively 


changes from January to March to the changes from March to May indicates that Democrats 
had a proportionally larger gain in the latter two months while Republicans’ modest reg- 
istration gains occurred mostly during the January to March period. While this very crude 
“difference in differences” finding might be consistent with a Limbaugh effect, it is also 
consistent with the hotly contested Democratic primary attracting new registrants while the 
all-but-decided Republican contest attracted relatively few additional party registrants. 

To get a more precise assessment of Limbaugh-motivated registrations, I now turn to 
county level data also reported by the NC State Board of Elections. For each county, I cal- 
culate DEMDIFF, defined as the percentage change in Democratic registration between 
March and May minus the percentage change in Democratic registration between January 
and March, and UNAFFDIFF, computed analogously for the change in unaffiliated voters. 
For example, Alamance County had a 0.7 percentage point increase in Democratic regis- 
trants from January to March and a 3.11 percentage point increase from March to May so 
its value of DEMDIFF is 2.41. Likewise, Alamance County had a 1.63 percentage point in- 
crease in unaffiliated registration in the former period and a 3.52 percentage point increase 
in the latter period. Hence its value for UNAFFDIFF is 1.89. 

If Limbaugh’s Operation Chaos motivated partisan Republicans to become crossover vot- 
ers, then one should see larger values of DEMDIFF and perhaps UNAFFDIFF in counties 
with larger proportions of partisan Republicans. One should also expect to see larger values 
of DEMDIFF and perhaps UNAFFDIFF in counties in which Sen. Clinton received larger 
shares of the vote. Conversely, one should see smaller values of DEMDIFF and UNAFFD- 
IFF in counties where blacks comprise larger shares of the population. 

Table 2 reports correlations of DEMDIFF and UNAFFDIFF with Sen. Clinton’s vote 
share, President Bush’s vote share in the 2004 general election (a measure of a county’s 
“Republicanness”), and a county’s black population share. The results are not consistent 
with what one would expect to observe if Operation Chaos led to a large number of strategic 
crossover voters. Counties with larger increases in both Democratic and unaffiliated voter 
registration after Limbaugh’s March call for conservatives to vote for Sen. Clinton are neg- 
atively correlated with both Sen. Clinton’s vote share and Pres. Bush’s share of the 2004 
general election vote. Conversely, a positive correlation between the increase in Democrat 
and unaffiliated voter registration and the black population share indicates that counties with 
larger black population shares had greater increases in voter registration. These correlations 
are opposite of what one would expect if the surge in registrations between March and May 
was driven by Limbaugh’s Operation Chaos. 
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A final comment about the likelihood of North Carolina Republicans responding to Lim- 
baugh’s call for crossover voting is warranted. In addition to the cost of switching party 
registration, partisan Republicans responding to Mr. Limbaugh’s appeal to vote for Sen. 
Clinton in the Democratic primary would have to forgo voting in the competitive four-way 
contest for the Republican gubernatorial nomination. Indeed, the actual number of votes cast 
on primary day also suggests that few partisan Republicans responded to Mr. Limbaugh’s 
encouragement to vote in the Democratic primary. According to North Carolina State Board 
of Elections data, the 2004 Republican gubernatorial primary saw 364,420 votes cast in a 
tightly contested election; the top two candidates were separated by less than 2,000 votes 
and the third-place finisher was only 13,500 behind the candidate with the largest vote total. 
The spirited four-way race in 2008 drew 504,418 voters, an increase of nearly 140,000, or 
38%, over 2004. 


3 Comparison of election results from Indiana and North Carolina 


The previous section’s finding of no evidence of Limbaugh-induced changes in party regis- 
tration means that one can test for strategic crossover voting (Limbaugh-induced or other- 
wise) by comparing election results from North Carolina to the election results from an open 
primary state. Indiana is just such an open primary state, and it held its primary on the same 
date as North Carolina. Comparing these states therefore implicitly holds constant events 
or factors that might change between primary dates and influence voting. In this section, I 
use election results from Indiana and North Carolina for three regression-based tests of an 
Operation Chaos effect. (A later section repeats the analysis using Pennsylvania, a closed 
primary state, instead of North Carolina.) 
The basic regression model is 


HILLARYPCT = a + BX +yTEST +¢, 


where HILLARYPCT is Sen. Clinton’s vote share in each county in the sample.? X is a 
vector of demographic and economic variables thought to be correlated with voting patterns 
for Sens. Clinton and Obama; it includes the percentage of each county’s population falling 
into various age brackets (15-24, 25-34, 35-44, 45-54, 55-64, 65-74, and over 75), the per- 
centage of each county’s population that is male, the percentage of each county’s population 
that is black, the percentage of each county’s population that attends church on a regular 
basis (ADHERENTS)," and the percentage of each county’s population that falls below the 
poverty line or has a Bachelors degree. Table 3 lists the variables and reports descriptive 
statistics. The church attendance data are for 2000 (the most recent year available) and are 
obtained from the Association of Religion Data Archives (www.thearda.com); data for all 
other demographic and economic covariates are taken from the Census Bureau’s City and 


3 Estimating the model with log(HILLARYPCT/(100-HILLARYPCT)) as the dependent variable to avoid 
having the lefthand side variable confined to [0, 100] does not change the results. I therefore forgo the log- 
odds transformation to preserve the straightforward interpretation of the coefficients. 


4This variable is included to control for systematic differences between religious voters and non-religious 
voters, but its expected sign is unclear a priori. If, as conventional wisdom suggests, white voters with high 
rates of church attendance are more conservative than the polity as a whole, then ADHERENTS might have 
a positive correlation with HILLARYPCT. On the other hand, if black voters have high church attendance 
rates then there might be a negative relationship between ADHERENTS and HILLARYPCT. In any event, 
the results reported in the next section are not sensitive to the inclusion or exclusion of ADHERENTS. 
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Table 3 Descriptive statistics 


(Indiana and North Carolina Variable Mean Std. Dev. Min. Max 

counties) ae a rr 
HILLARYPCT 54.8 12.3 23.2 78.2 
INDIANA 0.48 0.50 0 1 
PCT1524 13.4 29 10.0 31.5 
PCT2534 13.1 1.6 9.6 18.2 
PCT3544 14.2 1.2 9.9 17.3 
PCT4554 14.4 1.0 9.5 17.2 
PCT5564 11.0 1.3 6.7 14.8 
PCT6574 13 1.4 4.2 11.9 
PCTOVER75 6.7 1.6 2.9 12.9 
PCTMALE 49.0 2.8 43.0 65.5 
PCTBLACK 12.3 15.7 0.1 62.7 
POVRATE 12.7 3.9 3.9 23.8 
BACHDEG 15.4 7A 7.6 51.5 
ADHERENTS 54.2 13.4 23.6 89.6 
RADIO 0.18 0.39 0 1 
BUSHPCT 61.1 9.7 31.6 78.1 


County Data Book: 2007. TEST is one or more variables added to the model to examine the 
hypotheses described below, and ¢ is an error term. 

The first test for Limbaugh-motivated crossover voting is a comparison of Sen. Clinton’s 
vote share across states having different primary types. As explained in the previous section, 
North Carolina Republicans who wanted to participate in Operation Chaos had to incur the 
cost of switching parties and the opportunity cost of not voting in North Carolina’s com- 
petitive Republican gubernatorial primary. Indiana Republicans, by contrast, could easily 
respond to Limbaugh’s appeal to vote for Sen. Clinton. To do so, they would not have to 
change their voter registration. Moreover, they would not forgo the opportunity to vote in a 
tight contest for their party’s gubernatorial nomination, as sitting Governor Mitch Daniels 
was unopposed for the Republican nomination. 

Hence, the different primary rules in North Carolina and Indiana as well as the differ- 
ence in the competitiveness of the states’ GOP gubernatorial primaries imply that crossover 
voting should be more extensive in Indiana than North Carolina. Indeed, exit polling data 
are consistent with this expectation. CNN’s polls reveal that 10% of voters in Indiana’s 
Democrat primary consider themselves to be Republicans whereas only 5% of voters in 
the North Carolina Democrat primary identify themselves as Republicans.° If Indiana’s in- 
creased crossover voting is a manifestation of Operation Chaos then, after controlling for 
relevant economic and demographic differences, Sen. Clinton should have received a larger 
vote share in Indiana than in North Carolina. 

So the first test includes INDIANA, a binary variable taking a value of 1 for Indiana 
counties and 0 for North Carolina counties, in the regression model. If strategic crossover 
voting is present after controlling for the other factors correlated with support for Sens. 
Clinton and Obama, then this variable should have a positive coefficient. The estimation 
uses county-level data from the two states. North Carolina has 100 counties and Indiana has 
92, so there are 192 observations. 


Source: http://edition.cnn.com/ELECTION/2008/primaries/results/epolls/. 
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Before proceeding to the next test, a few words about the strengths and weaknesses of the 
Indiana dummy variable approach are warranted. By examining primaries that occur on the 
same day of the primary season, comparing Indiana and North Carolina implicitly controls 
for events such as the controversy about Rev. Jeremiah Wright that occur over the course of 
the campaign. Comparing a primary that occurred before a significant event or controversy 
to a primary that occurred after the event or controversy could lead to an omitted variable 
bias. On the other hand, the Indiana dummy variable as a measure of strategic voting may 
be contaminated by any other systematic differences across states. Such differences might 
include the Clinton and Obama campaigns’ tactics and resource allocations. 

Now consider a second test. If Rush Limbaugh was a motivating factor for crossover vot- 
ing then one might expect counties receiving his radio program to have larger vote shares, 
ceteris paribus, for Sen. Clinton. Thus, for this test the variable RADIO, a dummy variable 
taking a value of one for counties hosting Rush Limbaugh stations, is added to the model. 
If Limbaugh’s exhortations motivated his listeners to vote for Sen. Clinton then the esti- 
mated coefficient on RADIO should be positive. And, since the Rush effect might differ 
between Indiana and North Carolina because of Indiana’s open primary, the model is also 
re-estimated including RADIO, INDIANA, and an interaction term. In this specification, a 
positive coefficient on the interaction term would indicate that Limbaugh’s Operation Chaos 
led to strategic crossover voting in Indiana.° 

As with the first test, some limitations of this approach should be noted. Radio station 
signals often carry beyond the border of the county in which the station is located; however, 
the results presented below do not change if RADIO is defined to take a value of unity for 
counties hosting or adjacent to Rush Limbaugh stations. Admittedly, however, this is still an 
imprecise measure of areas receiving the Rush Limbaugh radio program. The internet and 
other media outlets also make it possible for people who do not live in the listening area 
of a station carrying Limbaugh’s program to be aware of Operation Chaos. To the extent 
that people learn of Operation Chaos other than by listening to Limbaugh’s program the 
estimated coefficient on RADIO would be biased toward zero. 

The third test for a Limbaugh effect is adding President Bush’s share of the November 
2004 vote (BUSHPCT), a measure of each county’s Republican intensity, to the model. If 
Republican crossovers are voting strategically then Sen. Clinton should, ceteris paribus, 
have a higher vote share in counties with proportionally more Republicans. Analogous to 
the second test, this one is also repeated with an interaction term included to allow for the 
possibility that Republican crossovers differ between Indiana and North Carolina. 


4 Empirical results 


OLS estimates are displayed in Table 4. Parentheses contain t-statistics derived from White- 
corrected standard errors. As reported in column (1), the point estimate on INDIANA indi- 
cates that Sen. Clinton’s vote share in Indiana counties was, ceteris paribus, 0.72 percentage 
points higher than in North Carolina counties. This coefficient is not statistically significant, 


6Limbaugh-induced strategic voting may be considered a subset of all strategic crossover voting. In principle, 
then, one can view the INDIANA dummy variable test and the RADIO dummy variable test as testing for 
strategic voting in general and for Limbaugh-induced strategic voting, respectively. The imprecisely estimated 
results presented below for these variables (as well as the negative coefficients on RADIO and RADIO*IN) 
suggest caution in using the results to distinguish between strategic voting in general and Limbaugh-motivated 
strategic voting. 
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Table 4 Estimation results comparing Indiana and North Carolina, dependent variable: HILLARYPCT 


Variable 


INDIANA 


RADIO 


RADIO*IN 


BUSHPCT 


BUSHPCT*IN 


PCT1524 


PCT2534 


PCT3544 


PCT4554 


PCT5564 


PCT6574 


PCTOVER75 


PCTMALE 


PCTBLACK 


POVRATE 


BACHDEG 


ADHERENTS 


LEJEUNE 


Constant 


ADJ R2 


(1) 


0.72 
(0.52) 


0.26 
(0.99) 
0.95 
(1.91) 
1.44°* 
(2.72) 
1.28" 
(2.30) 
0.44 
(0.61) 
1.74" 
(2.13) 
—0.63 
(—1.30) 
—0.26 
(—1.62) 
—0.83"" 
(—15.97) 
1.05°* 
(5.58) 
—0.66"" 
(—8.79) 
0.08" 
(2.40) 


1.72 
(0.10) 
0.861 


(2) 


1.31 
(0.95) 


0.34 
(1.31) 
1.23" 
(2.42) 
1.74°* 
(3.23) 
1.54°* 
(2.67) 
0.52 
(0.71) 
1.87° 
(2.29) 
—0.46 
(—0.95) 
—0.42" 
(—2.53) 
—0.83°" 
(—16.00) 
1.08"* 
(5.70) 
—0.66"" 
(—8.82) 
0.08" 
(2.51) 
11.39" 
(3.19) 
6.91 
(—0.39) 
0.863 


(3) 


—1.59 
(—1.97) 


0.29 
(1.20) 
1.00° 
(2.10) 
155° 
(3.07) 
1.58°° 
(2.73) 
0.37 
(0.53) 
1.45" 
(2.11) 
—0.38 
(—0.86) 
—0.41" 
(—2.51) 
—0.86"" 
(—17.46) 
1.12"* 
(5.85) 
—0.65"* 
(—8.68) 
0.08" 
(2.54) 
11.05"* 
(3.39) 
2.78 
(0.17) 
0.865 


(4) 


1.99 
(1.38) 
-1.03 
(—0.87) 
—1.47 
(—0.94) 


0.34 
(1.37) 
1.22* 
(2.37) 
1.77" 
(3.27) 
1.46" 
(2.51) 
0.49 
(0.69) 
1.87" 
(2.32) 
—0.46 
(—0.96) 
—0.44"* 
(—2.68) 
—0.84"" 
(—16.16) 
1.17" 
(6.12) 
—0.63"" 
(—8.58) 
0.09"* 
(2.83) 
12.32" 
(3.60) 
—6.94 
(—0.39) 
0.864 


(5) 


—0.12" 
(—2.14) 


0.22 
(0.88) 
0.98" 
(2.07) 
1.62°" 
(3.24) 
1.39" 
(2.50) 
0.17 
(0.23) 
1.88°" 
(2.64) 
—0.59 
(-1.31) 
—0.38" 
(—2.31) 
—0.88"" 
(—16.75) 
0.91°" 
(4.37) 
—0.71"" 
(—8.65) 
0.08" 
(2.54) 
10.94°* 
(3.13) 
16.26 
(0.94) 
0.866 


(6) 


—0.12" 
(—2.11) 
0.01 
(0.28) 
0.23 
(0.92) 
1.03" 
(2.10) 
1.67°" 
(3.12) 
137° 
(2.42) 
0.21 
(0.28) 
1.97" 
(2.45) 
—0.61 
(—1.30) 
—0.39" 
(—2.36) 
—0.87"" 
(—15.50) 
0.93"* 
(4.40) 
-0.71"" 
(—8.35) 
0.08" 
(2.60) 
11.35°° 
(3.19) 
13.81 
(0.72) 
0.864 


Parentheses contain f-statistics derived from White-corrected standard errors. 
at the 5% and 1% levels, respectively. There are 192 observations 
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and it is smaller than Sen. Clinton’s 1.2 percentage point margin of victory. Turning to the 
other regressors, Sen. Clinton received significantly larger vote shares in counties with larger 
shares of the population in the 35-44, 45-54, and 65-74 age brackets, counties with higher 
poverty rates, and counties with higher rates of church attendance. Sen. Clinton got signif- 
icantly lower vote shares in counties with higher percentages of people holding bachelors 
degrees and larger proportions of black residents. The economic and demographic covari- 
ates are generally stable in both magnitude and significance in the subsequent specifications 
discussed below. 

Two results may seem surprising relative to the conventional wisdom of the 2008 pri- 
maries. First, Sen. Obama was thought to be popular among younger voters, especially col- 
lege students, so one might have expected a significantly negative coefficient on POP1524. 
One possible explanation for not finding an Obama effect among young voters is that there 
might be a mismatch between where the Census Bureau counts them as residing and where 
they vote. Such a situation could arise, for example, from students voting absentee in the 
counties where they grew up but being counted as part of the population in the county where 
they attend college. To assess the possibility that college students may be driving the seem- 
ingly anomalous result for POP1524, I obtained data on student enrollments for four-year 
colleges located in each North Carolina and Indiana county from the National Center for Ed- 
ucation Statistics College Navigator website. Adding student enrollment as a percentage of 
the population to the model as another regressor yields a negative, albeit insignificant, point 
estimate on the student population share variable; the coefficient on POP1524 remains pos- 
itive but insignificant.’ Although any interpretation of the statistically insignificant results 
for POP1524 and the student enrollment population share must be considered tentative, one 
possible explanation is that young voters’ preferences for Senators Clinton and Obama are, 
like voters overall, correlated with educational attainment (recall the strong negative rela- 
tionship between BACHDEG and HILLARYPCT). Perhaps young adults attending college 
prefer Sen. Obama while young adults who are not attending college prefer Sen. Clinton. 

The second somewhat surprising result is the marginally insignificant (p = 0.11) neg- 
ative relationship between PCTMALE and Sen. Clinton’s vote share; one might have ex- 
pected this relationship to be significantly negative if Sen. Clinton had strong support from 
female voters. One possible explanation is that Sen. Obama’s greater than 90% support 
among black voters means that race is more salient than sex for black female voters. Black 
female voters choosing Sen. Obama might therefore result in an insignificant coefficient on 
PCTMALE. 

Although the foregoing explanation likely has some validity, the insignificance of PCT- 
MALE may also be the artifact of an influential observation. North Carolina’s Onslow 
County is home to the U.S. Marine Corps base at Camp Lejeune. Consequently, the county 
has an extraordinary 65.5% male population; the county also gave Sen. Clinton a healthy 
44.3% share of the vote. When facing a possible outlier, Kennedy (2003: 379) suggests re- 
estimating the model after including a dummy variable for the possible influential observa- 
tion; if the t-statistic on the dummy variable is significant then the observation is influential. 
The results of this procedure are reported in column (2); the Onslow County dummy vari- 
able (LEJEUNE) is significantly positive at the 1% level. PCTMALE is now significantly 
negative (and roughly 1.5 times larger in magnitude), indicating that, ceteris paribus, female 
voters have a strong preference for Sen. Clinton and male voters have a strong preference for 


7The estimated coefficient on POP1524 is 0.60 with a t-statistic of 1.52; the estimated coefficient on student 
enrollment as a share of the population is —0.20 with a t-statistic of —1.17. These results are omitted for 
brevity but are available upon request. 
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Sen. Obama. Interestingly, with this specification the coefficient on INDIANA exceeds Sen. 
Clinton’s margin of victory (1.3 percentage points versus 1.2 percentage points); however, 
it remains statistically insignificant. 

Columns (3) and (4) contain the results of testing for a Limbaugh effect based on the 
location of stations carrying Rush Limbaugh’s radio program. In neither column (3), the 
model that tests for a similar Limbaugh effect across both states, nor column (4), which 
allows the Limbaugh effect to differ between Indiana and North Carolina, is there any ev- 
idence that counties with stations carrying the Rush Limbaugh radio show had higher vote 
proportions for Sen. Clinton. Indeed, the point estimates on RADIO and RADIO*IN are 
negative, and an F-test of the null hypothesis that RADIO, INDIANA, and RADIO*IN are 
jointly equal to zero does not reject the null (p = 0.72). (As an aside, recall that if the first 
test’s identifying assumption that having to change party registration in order to vote in the 
Democrat primary is a significant barrier for North Carolina Republicans is incorrect then 
one would expect both RADIO and RADIO*IN to be positive.) 

Columns (5) and (6) report the results of testing for a Limbaugh effect based on President 
Bush’s vote share in 2004 (BUSHPCT). As explained above, the underlying intuition for this 
test is that if Republican crossovers are voting strategically then Sen. Clinton should, ceteris 
paribus, have a higher vote share in counties with proportionally more Republicans. The 
coefficient on BUSHPCT is negative and significant in both specifications; the coefficient on 
the interaction term BUSHPCT*IN is small and insignificant.® Thus, none of the three tests 
yield statistically significant evidence that Limbaugh-motivated Republican voters provided 
substantial, much less decisive, support in the Indiana primary.’ 


5 Comparison of Indiana and Pennsylvania election results 


An anonymous referee suggested repeating the foregoing Indiana-North Carolina analysis 
using a closed primary state rather than a semi-closed primary state such as North Car- 
olina as the basis for comparison with Indiana’s open primary. Pennsylvania, which held 
its primary on April 22, 2008, is the closed primary state which voted closest to Indiana’s 
May 6 primary. CNN’s exit polling reports that only 3% of voters in Pennsylvania’s De- 
mocratic primary consider themselves to be Republicans; recall that 5% of North Carolina 
Democratic primary voters and 10% of Indiana Democratic primary voters self-identified as 
Republicans. 

Table 5 reports the results of the Indiana and Pennsylvania comparison using the same 
three regression-based tests presented above. The results are, if anything, less support- 
ive of a Limbaugh effect than the results from Indiana-North Carolina. For example, the 
Pennsylvania-Indiana comparison yields a negative point estimate on the Indiana dummy 
variable in columns (1) and (2). Likewise, the estimated coefficients on RADIO and BUSH- 
PCT are negative. Hence, the Indiana-Pennsylvania comparison offers no evidence that Sen. 


8 Since many moderate voters or conservative Democrats likely voted for Bush rather than John Kerry in 2004, 
BUSHPCT is an imperfect measure of a county’s “Republicanness.” If moderates or conservative Democrats 
are, as one might expect, more likely to vote for Sen. Clinton than Sen. Obama, then the BUSHPCT test 
would be biased toward finding a Limbaugh effect. Yet, even with this possible bias, the BUSHPCT test 
yields no evidence of a Limbaugh effect. 


9 At the suggestion of a reader, I also estimated the model with BUSHPCT, RADIO, and BUSHPCT*RADIO 
as explanatory variables. If, as one might hypothesize, Rush Limbaugh is effective at mobilizing partisan 
Republicans, then the interaction term should be significantly positive. The coefficient on BUSHPCT*RADIO 
was both insignificant and small (approximately 0.11). 
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Table 5 Estimation results comparing Indiana and Pennsylvania, dependent variable: HILLARYPCT 
Variable (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
INDIANA —0.96 —0.92 —0.78 
(—0.72) (—0.68) (—0.53) 
RADIO 39" —1.88 
(—2.62) (—1.55) 
RADIO*IN —0.82 
(—0.49) 
BUSHPCT 0.37" -0.37"" 
(—6.56) (—6.77) 
BUSHPCT*IN —0.02 
(—1.26) 
PCT1524 0.43 0.41 0.51 0.41 —0.02 —0.17 
(1.18) (1.14) (1.76) (1.16) (—0.07) (—0.53) 
PCT2534 1.69°" 1.75°" 1.90°* 1.83°" 1.48°" 136°" 
(2.72) (2.80) (3.05) (2.93) (2.88) (2.71) 
PCT3544 3.25°" 3.19°" 3.43°" 3.21" 2.79"* 2.52°" 
(3.51) (3.50) (4.16) (3.51) (3.89) (3.40) 
PCT4554 2.04" 2.10°* 1.96" 1.89" 137° 1.23 
(2.57) (2.66) (2.51) (2.39) (2.19) (1.95) 
PCT5564 0.84 0.91 1.23 1.07 0.19 —0.04 
(1.01) (1.11) (1.50) (1.29) (0.26) (—0.05) 
PCT6574 1.49 0.96 0.76 0.91 1.43 1.56 
(1.40) (0.82) (0.64) (0.77) (1.30) (1.42) 
PCTOVER75 0.78 0.83 1.16" 0.86 0.61 0.18 
(1.18) (1.29) (2.25) (1.33) (1.32) (0.35) 
PCTMALE —0.86 -137"" —1.50"" —1.47" —1.20"* —1.18"" 
(—1.94) (—3.26) (—3.56) (—3.44) (—3.10) (—3.08) 
PCTBLACK —1.01"" —1.05"* —1.03"" —1.04"" —1.29"" 131" 
(—10.35) (—10.64) (—11.20) (—11.26) (—14.25) (—14.51) 
POVRATE 135°" 1.32°* 1.42°* 1.45°° 0.89°* 0.89"" 
(5.23) (5.10) (5.47) (5.59) (3.82) (3.86) 
BACHDEG —0.47"" —0.49"* —0.46"" —0.46"" —0.54"" —0.55"" 
(—5.19) (—5.43) (—5.28) (—4.95) (—6.02) (—5.95) 
ADHERENTS 0.10" 0.10" 011°" 0.11" 0.06 0.06 
(2.36) (2.35) (2.71) (2.76) (1.54) (1.61) 
Outlier County 14.60°" 14.63" 14.54" 16.38" 16.48" 
(3.15) (3.24) (3.16) (3.68) (3.62) 
Constant ~33.37 —5.33 —10.29 —2.58 48.77" 62.62" 
(—1.08) (—0.18) (—0.41) (—0.09) (2.02) (2.29) 
ADJ R2 0.716 0.724 0.731 0.729 0.777 0.778 


Parentheses contain f-statistics derived from White-corrected standard errors. 
at the 5% and 1% levels, respectively. There are 159 observations 


* oR : . 
and “denote significance 
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Clinton benefited from voters responding to Limbaugh’s Operation Chaos. Results for the 
economic and demographic variables are similar to those reported in the Indiana-North Car- 
olina comparison. Forest County, Pennsylvania, like Onslow County, North Carolina, ap- 
pears to be an outlier because of a large male population (58.5%) and strong support (68.3%) 
for Sen. Clinton.'° Columns (2)-(6) therefore contain a dummy variable (OUTLIER) taking 
a value of unity for Forest County. Comparing columns (1) and (2) indicates that including 
a dummy for Forest County has a negligible effect on INDIANA; indeed, the only notewor- 
thy effect of adding OUTLIER to the model is the estimated magnitude and significance of 
PCTMALE. 


6 Conclusion 


This paper analyzes voter registration data from North Carolina and election results from 
Indiana, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania. While the tests performed have some limita- 
tions, none yields strong evidence that strategic crossover voting in response to Rush Lim- 
baugh’s Operation Chaos was a widespread phenomenon. These findings therefore extend 
the somewhat dated literature on strategic crossover voting and cast doubt on the likelihood 
of substantial strategic crossover voting in response to instigation from a popular political 
figure. The absence of a Limbaugh effect suggests that states or parties holding open pri- 
maries have little to fear about their elections being mischievously influenced by activists 
from the opposing party. Lastly, the paper’s small and statistically insignificant Limbaugh 
effects also dispel Sen. Obama’s claim that Republican crossover voters were responsible 
for Sen. Clinton’s victory in the May 2008 Indiana Democratic primary. 
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